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farmworkers launch campaign to fass 
farm worker initiative 

by Bob Barber 

OAKLAND, oa r (iiNS)™The United Farm Workers 
of America has launched a statewide, campaign to 
secure the November passage ot a ballot measure 
aimed at guaranteeing the union election process 
m the fields^ Proposition 14, the Farm Worker 
initiative, qualified for the ballot after the 
OFw gathered nearly 800,000 signatures on petitions 
in iess than a month this past spring* 

Union elections in the fields first began last 
summer under the California A.gr icultural Labor Re- 
lations Act of 1975, They were stopped early this 
year when the combined forces of grower interests 
and the Teamsters Union successfully prevented 
further state legislature funding of the Board 
supervising the elections * During the elections 
held up to that point, the UFW had quadrupled its 
membership under contract and expanded to nearly 
fifteen areas of the state- 

Faced with the prospects of a law that is 
even more uFW-oriented than the original Agricultur- 
al i^abor Relations Act, the growers reversed their 
position last month and allowed the election board 
to be refunded, in hopes of shor t-circui ting Pro- 
position 14, However, the Agriculture Board will 
not function again until at least October, 
and the UFW wants to put the whole election process 
on a firmer footing. 

Once the Farm Worker initiative is passed by 
a vote of the people, it can be amended only 
through another statewide initiative process. The 
most important aspect of the initiative is that it 
requires the legislature to keep the election pro- 
cess funded o 

UFW president Cesar Chavez has promised to 
throw all available resources into obtaining a huge 
"yes” vote on Proposition 14, „ The campaign, sim- 
ilar to one that defeated a grower-backed anti-union 
measure in 1972, will focus on house-to-house org- 
anizing, rallies and marches, 

A one-day mobilizing convention for the workers 
and union supporters has been called in Fresno for 
early September , The goal is to secure support 
for the measure from as wide a range as possible of 
church and political figures as well as mass org- 
anizations and movement groups * Workers at the 
207 ranches where the UFW won elections will be 
eligible to elect delegates to the convention. 

New UFW Contracts Establishe d 

The UFW has used the break in the election pro- 
cess to organize these new UFW workers and sign 
contracts © Thus far nearly fifty new contracts 
cover farm workers in the lettuce, tomatoes, and 
other row crop vegetables as well as grapes and 
apples. Nearly half the lettuce coming from Salinas, 
the industry’s center, now bears the UFW label® 

The process of establishing a new contract in- 
volves organizing a worker negotiating committee 
to hammer out a contract with the grower; electing 
a ranch leadership committee and a health and s 
safety committee; setting up the seniority list and 
the hiring hall, and beginning to enforce the con- 1 
tract’s provisions#. It is a complete and often 
PACE I Liberation News Service 


difficult organizing process, especially in areas 
where the union has not previously had a contract 
with which it could educate the workers 0 

As part of the contract negotiating process with 
an Oxnard mushroom company called West Foods, the 
UFW has again turned to the boycott as a weapon to 
force good faith bargaining by the company© West 
Foods is owned by the Dole Corporation, and so the 
union has asked its supporters to boycott Dole 
bananas until the West Foods contract is signed© 

One immediate result of the new contracts is a 
sharp increase in revenues for the union, both from 
farm workers 1 dues and from grower payments into such 
funds as the. Robert F* Kennedy Medical Plan. This 
new money is being used to expand the network of 
union clinics as well as to allow the union f s service 
center to expand their community organizing 
programs. 

Over all 9 there is a feeling of great excitement 
among the workers and staff at the opportunities 
presented by the expansion of the union's base® 

Te am s ter Union Vows To Fight 

The Teamsters, meanwhile, have also signed 
several new contracts out of last summer's elections, 
including about a dozen in the Santa Maria Valley 
lettuce fields which raise the base wgge to $3.35 an 
hour, 25^ over the UFW's best contract. As is typical 
with the Teamsters, this higher wage rate comes at 
the expense of any provisions in the contract which 
provide power for the workers at the ranch level. 

Nevertheless, the higher wages become an attrac- 
tive organizing point that the Teamsters use to full 
advantage among the workers. They neglect to men- 
tion that growers are only too happy to payr. work- 
ers under Teamster contract a slightly higher wage 
in order to escape such. UFW demands as the hiring 
hall and ranch committees* 

Recent reports of secret talks between the Team- 
sters and the UFW representatives have given rise 
to speculation that the Teamsters may withdraw 
from the fields. However 9 the talks appear to be 
oriented only around Teamster efforts to get rid of 
dozens of lawsuits that the UFW has filed against 
them over the past five years. These lawsuits could 
require large Teamster payments to the uFW© 

At the recent Teamster convention in Las Vegas, 
the delegates passed a resolution calling for 
further Teamster organizing among farm workers, 
aftejr hearing union vice president Harold Gibbons 
call i the Teamsters' move into the fields T" one 
of the proudest moments in the history of our union. 1 ' 

Growers Organise to Fight Proposition 14 

While the Teamsters have mot indicated whatsroie 
they' well play against the uFW's initiative, the 
growers have made it clear they intend to fight 
tooth, and nail for ns defeat. A new "Citizens 1 
Committee for a Fair Farm Labor Law' 1 has been formed 
by Sati Joaquin Valley growers, and the California 
Farm Bureau has also announc§4 the formation of 
a Political Action Committee to assist in the 
effort. Farm Bureau president Fred deringer said 
that as much as $2© 5 million may be spent by growers 
and their allies to 4 defeat Proposition 14. 

Grower interests spent about thife same amount 
in 1972 tryipg to pass an election law completely 
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A^';\ UPRISINGS CONTINUE IN SOUTH AFRICA; 
s 'READ TO CA'Tl TO\?- 

\ ■ \\ ' ORK (LN>) South African police again 

on thousands of demonstrating black stu- 
-tc's uui adults in Capetown on August 12, killing 
; 'our people. 

i he . ighting ' o i owed a night of massive pro- 

^ ky in estimates 90,000 blacks m which police 
^ aw ted killing 23 people and wounding 1 This 

i he largest death to 1 ! since the anti-apartheid 
l|p ‘ 1 s:n ? began in Soweto, a Johannesburg suburb, 
last dune 

■ hat began as a peaceful inarch by black school 
ei l ldrc*n erupted into violence when police fired 
i *' ;ms and bullets into the crowd to prevent the 
rsar > h^rs from entering Cape Town 

ihe white minority regime of John Vorster is 
!•. portedly worried about the spread of militant pro- 
u - Ls from Soweto to distant Cape Town — 800 miles 
• nvV ‘\ anc - to numerous other townships and bant us tans. 

■~ape Town is the center of South Africa's 
’uin-.o or "colored'' population, as the whites call 
‘ . and the government fears that the muiato popu- 
- i, i ’ '** will io in forces with the black majority - 

Muiato students at Cape Town University for the 
been on strike for a week in support of 
l'io alack pretests in Soweto. University officials 
have banned student meetings and have suspended the 
adent council in an attempt to control the situa- 
tion. 

The government is trying the same tactics to 
pi event the spread of white student support for the 
black uprising. On August 12, 800 students were 
•;i rested in the white university of Cape Town when 
* hey tried to march to the black ghetto areas out- 
sid«. the city in a demonst ra tion of support for black 
S r ud entS. 

Although Soweto was reportedly calm, there were 
other protests in the Johannesburg area on August 12. 

A •- least 136 black students were arrested as they 
marched peacefully through the streets east of Jo- 
hannesburg, and seven blacks were reported wounded 
uy police gunfire in nearby Alexxandra, 

The previous week, a general police alert was 
f -.Ailed throughout the country on August 6 as Soweto 
students and adults demonstrated for three consecutive 
days, and police denied access to journalists* 

In announcing the state of alert an Pretoria, 
Pviice Chief Prinsloo said, "We are not happy with 
i he situation in Soweto. The trouble is continuing, 
and It seems that those in charge locally either 
cannot or do net wish to do what is necessary," 

The previous day, police opened fire to halt 
d march of students who were attempting to enter 
Johannesburg- One demonstrator was killed as the 
nag blacks, joined by an increasing number of 
’ i;~ , continued tc defy police. 

At one meeting in Soweto August 5, 2,000 stu- 
c s announced their intention to march on Johan- 
• f -,burg that Friday. "We will reach the city even if 
{■■any of us must die," one speaker said. Their ob- 
c." r. i ve is the freeing of their comrades arrested 
dnr-ng the June uprisings, 
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That week high school and college students also 
prevented workers from returning to Johannesburg, 
blocking several trains and roads and sabotaging 
railroad installations. Police opened fire to dis- 
perse the thousands of young blacks gathered around 
the station of Soweto, They had established road 
blocks on the routes leading to Soweto and threatened 
to march on the police general headquarters in Jo- 
hannesburg. The students have also been encouraging 
the black workers of Johannesburg to strike 

"Earlier blockades," writes the New York Guar- 
dian, "resulted in absenteeism of 75-80 per cent 
in Johannesburg factories . . . marches and protests 
by schoolchildren have been reported to include 
significant numbers of adult workers " 

- 30 - 

Thanks to Internews for some of this information 
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THREE OF SAN QUENTIN SIX ACQUITTED ON ALL COUNTS, 

ONE CONVICTED ON MURDER & CONSPIRACY; TWO ON ASSAULT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — After a 16 -month long triaJ In 
a maximum-security courtroom, three of the San Quen- 
tin Six defendants were acquitted of all charges 
against them, one was convicted of murder and con- 
spiracy, and two were convicted on charges of assault. 

Louis Talamantez, Willie Tate, and Fleeta Drumgo 
were cleared of all charges stemming from incidents 
August 21, 1971, during which black prison activist 
George Jackson was shot to death 

Hugo Pinell was found guilty of two charges of 
assaulting guards. Both convictions carry sentences 
of nine years to life. Pinell, who has been in 
prison for 11 years, is already serving three life 
sentences . 

Black Panther member Johnny Larry Spain was 
convicted of murdering two guards and of conspiring 
with Jackson to escape f Spain is currently serving 
a life sentence. 

David Johnson was convicted of assault, which 
adds a sentence of three years to life to the six 
month to 15 years sentence he is serving on burglary 
charges. 

The jury of seven women and five men deliberated 
for 24 days before reaching a decision 

Testimony during the trial from Louis Tackwood, 
a former agent for the Los Angeles Police Department, 
renewed widespread speculation that the "escape at- 
tempt" was actually a set up to kill Jackson Tack- 
wood^t t es t if ied that his last completed assignment 
was "the assassination of George Jackson," 

Independent autopsies of Jackson have indicated 
that he was shot in the back and through the head 
while lying on the ground- 

Throughout the trial, presiding judge Henrv 
Broderick, a Reagan appointee, fought consistently 
with the defendants. The Six had filed motions to 
have him removed from the case and also requested 
that the California Judicial Council monitor his 
handling of the case. 

Another defendant in the case is Stephen Bingham 
a lawyer who the State of California claims smuggled ’ 
a gun to Jackson precipitating the "escape attempt." 
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THOUSANDS OF COAL MINERS END WILDCAT 

NEW \ORK (LNS)--A four-week wildcat strike by 
coal miners of the United Mine Workers of America(UMWA) 
began winding to a close August 12 as local union 1 
leaders voted to return to work, The strike, which 
at its height involved over 100,000 of the UMWA’s 
ISO, 000 working members, began as a dispute over a 
safety grievance at a union local near Charleston, 

West Virginia, 

But when the Cedar Coal Company brought an in- 
junction against the strikers, the strike quickly 
escalated It became a fight against the coal com- 
panies 1 excessive use of court injunctions against 
miners over grievances 

It was this same issue--the failure of the com- 
panies to abide by grievance procedures outlined in 
the 1974 UMWA contract- -that prompted the last coal 
wildcat, a five week strike in September, 1975. 

After that strike, the UMWA executive board 
passed new regulations calling for the suspension, 
fining and expulsion of a union member who leads a 
wi ldcat , 

The 1974 UMWA contract prohibits locals from 
striking over grievances And the grievance pro- 
cedures established as an alternative for strikes 
have long been a target of criticism by the rank and 
file Miners have continually charged the coal 
companies with failing to comply in good faith with 
these procedures, preferring to settle disputes in 
the courts instead of negotiating with miners’ rep- 
resentatives on the mine site. 

Then when miners have called strikes, companies 
have used injunctions to crush those strikes . Since 
the 1974 contract, courts have issued over 600 in- 
junctions against striking miners. 

The specific grievance that triggered this wild- 
cat strike was at the Cedar Coal Company Mine in 
Cabin Creek, West Virginia, The union local had 
demanded that a miner be assigned full time to a 
telephone that is used by miners working underground 
to report dangerous conditions. After four months, 
an arbitrators ruled June 22 in favor of the local’s 
demand, but the company refused to implement the 
ruling. Union lawyers took the company to court, 
but Federal Judge Dennis Knapp refused to hear the 
complaint. The strike began the following day, on 
July 20 

"We worked through the system on this grievance,” 
said one striking miner, "but it seems the system 
only works for the company,” 

It was then that Judge Knapp issued a back-to- 
work injunction against the strikers, fining the 
local $25,000 for each day out, and jailing 18 stri- 
kers. These jai lings and fines served only to 
spread the strike throughout the soft coal mines, 
which are centered in West Virginia, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, as other locals walked out in 
sympathy . 

Less than two weeks later, as the strike con- 
tinued to pick up support. Judge Knapp said that if 
the miners would return to work, he would suspend 
the fines against the union local totalling $350,000 
and ctop contempt charges against the miners. But 
the local voted on August 2 to remain on strike un- 
til the coal operators agreed to negotiate in good 
faith over a series of grievances. 

As the strike entered its third week and coal 
company losses began to mount, the coal operators 
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began applying pressure to end the strike. The 
Bituminous Ccal Operators* Association (BCOAJ issued 
full page ad in the New York Times August 10 
charging the UMWA with demanding the law’s pro- 
tection when it suits them, and scorning it when 
it doesn't. 

At the same time the UMWA--which lost over 
$43 million in payments to its Health, Welfare, 
and Retirement fund because of the strike-- began 
applying pressure unsuccessfully for a back to work 
movement 

Although UMWA reform president Arnold Miller 
admitted that the strike was ’’proof once again 
that the place to settle disputes is at the mine 
site and not in the courts,” he opposed the wild- 
cat r He finally threatened all miners who remained 
on strike with expulsion from the union. 

After meeting with union local leaders August 
11, Miller agreed to negotiate with the BCOA 
on their behalf about the misuse of injunctions, 
and to negotiate a limited right- to-strike clause 
in the next UMWA contract in 1977. The provision 
would allow the right to srike when a majority with- 
in the local votes for it. 

Shortly after this meeting and a vote by the 
leaders of the union local to return to work, the 
strike seemed to be winding down* 

”1 feel it was a victory,” said one miner who 
works m District 17 near where the strike began. 

”1 don’t expect much will come from Miller’s ne- 
gotiations with the BCOA. But it looks pretty clear 
that judges will be a little less willing to throw 
injunctions at us left and right. 

”Of course there’s mixed feelings among miners 
here,” he explained,, ”Some think we shouldn’t go 
back till we’ve won everything, and others think 
we should never have gone out in the first place. 

But 1 think we made a pretty strong show of unity, 
and companies may try to avoid using injunctions 
now, because of the trouble that results.” 

He emphasized that the strike was a strong test 
of the Supreme Court’s Buffalo Forge decision several 
months ago, which ruled that despite the union’s 
no-strike clause, companies cannot bring injunc- 
tions against sympathy walkouts. During the recent 
walkout, companies tried unsuccessfully to get in- 
junctions against the sympathy strikers. The com- 
panies are appealing these court rulings. 

— 30— 

(Thanks to the Guardian for some of this information. 
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NIGHT OF SOLIDARITY WITH LEBANON HELD IN D.C. 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A Night of Solidarity with 
Lebanon was held August 7 in Washington D.C, to sup- 
port victim? of the fighting in that Mideast coun- 
try. A sum of $1,300 was raised for medical aid 
for the Lebanese, 

Lebanese food, singing and speeches marked the 
event, which was held at George Washington Univer- 
sity and sponsored by the Washington Coalition in 
Solidarity with the LebaneseNational Movement and 
the Palestinian Resistance, 

The 150 participants heard messages of soli- 
darity from the Eritrean and Iranian Students' 
Association, as well as speeches, most of them 
in Arabic, One of the speakers featured at the 
gathering was Dr, Samih Farsoum, a Lebanese scholar 
teaching at American University, --30-- 
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i N IM- COLONIZATION COMMITTEE TO DISCUSS PUERTO RICO: 
INDEPENDISTAS MOBILIZE SUPPORT 

NElv YORK (LNS)--The 24-country Decolonization 
v .,.nnKTtee of the United Nations, scheduled to meet 
24, will take up the issue of Puerto Rico’s 
around the 2 7th. Activists for a free and 
independent Puerto Rico are calling for strong and 
o.garured actions to meet this important develop- 
ment in the history of their movement. 

Ihe Decolonization Committee’s discussion of 
1 aerto Rico is expected to focus on a 1975 resolu- 
tion affirming "the inalienable right of the Puerto 
R^C'in people to self-determination and independence." 

A year ago the U.S. succeeded in postponing a 
\cte on that resolution on the grounds that time 
1 ' further investigation was required. Later it 
was established that Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer,, U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. Daniel Moyni- 
han. and other U.S. officials had warned several 
of the countries on the committee that a vote back- 
ing the resolution would be considered an "unfriend- 
ly act "--implying the U.S„ would retaliate by 
withholding economic aid or other favors. 

The cote in favor of postponement was 11 to 9, 
w ‘*"h 2 abstentions and 2 absent or not participa- 
ting, American officials, the New York Times 
reported afterwards, were "jubilant" at the outcome 
of the vote. 

Pue rt o Rican Discussion in the U.N. : 1945-1976 

Puerto Rico’s status in relation to the U„S„ 
has been an issue in the U.N. ever since the or- 
ganization’s beginning in 1945. At its founding 
meeting the U.N. drew up a list of all territories 
and peoples that had not yet attained independence, 
among them Puerto Rico, All countries including 
the U.S. were required to submit reports to the U.N. 
Secretary General regarding their colonial posses- 
sions 

Then, in 1953, the U.N. General Assembly nar- 
rowiy passed a resolution relieving the U.S. of 
this obligation. It was based on the United States’ 
claim that the Puerto Rican people had opted for a 
new legal status as a commonwealth in a 1952 referen- 
dum, 

The referendum had been held under full U.S. 
military occupation, with the prisons full of "in- 
dependistas," and had offered voters only the choice 
between the traditional colonialism that had existed 
up to that time and a new regime of disguised co- 
lonialism under the title of "commonwealth status." 


When the Special Committee on Decolonization 
was established the following November to implement 
the resolution, the stage was set for a long uphill 
battle by the independence movement to place the 
colonial case of Puerto Rico once again on the agenda 
of the U.N. and the world. 

U.N. debate on Puerto Rico reemerged in 1972 
and again in 1973, when the Puerto Rican Indepen*- 
dence Party and the Puerto Rican Socialist Party (PSP) 
sent urgent messages to the Decolonization Committee □ 
The messages described U.S. government , multinatinal 
corporation and colonial government plans to estab- 
lish a petroleum and mineral shipping and processing 
complex in Puerto Rico. The complex, they said, 

"would represent a mortal blow to the ecology of 
Puerto Rico," and convert the island into a way- sta- 
tion for U.S. petroleum. 

The U.S. delegation to the U.N. did its best to 
have sections pertaining to Puerto Rico dropped from 
the 1973 Decolonization Committee report. It argued 
that the question of Puerto Rico’s status had been 
outside the U.N.’s rightful jurisdiction since 1953. 
But the General Assembly ratified the report in its 
full version by an overwhelming vote--104 in favor, 

5 opposed and 19 abstentions. 

Resolutions of the Committee in 1972, '73, ’74 
and ’75 have represented, in the words of the Cuban 
Ambassador to the U.N. Ricardo Alarcon, "the end of 
an era when U.S. imperialism prevented the organi- 
zation from fulfilling its anti-colonial duty with 
respect to Puerto Rico." 

Legislation Before Congress 

Since the postponement of a vote on the 1975 
Decolonization resolution last August, two historic 
pieces of legislation concerning the status of Puerto 
Rico have been introduced in the U.S. Congress. 

The first, called the "Compact of Permanent 
Union," essentially repeats the device used by the 
U.S. in 1952, rewording the legal status of Puerto 
Rico in relation to the U.S. , while leaving the 
colonial relationship between the two intact. Al- 
though the Compact speaks of the relationship as 
if it involved two free and sovereign peoples who 
had decided on a permanent marriage, it has been 
called, instead, "a marriage by force, not consent." 

According to the Compact, the U.S. Congress and 
President retain all final authority on fundamental 
laws governing Puerto Rico. At the same time the 
bill provides for establishment of a 12 member b 
"joint commission" which can recommend which U.S^ laws 
should be inapplicable to Puerto Rico. 


As the colonial governor of Puerto Rico him- 
self stated in U.S. Congressional hearings in 1949, 
"the constitution will probably be very similar... 
the degree of self-government will not be different.’ 

The possibility for the Puerto Rican people, 
through the U.N., to link their struggle for in- 
dependence to the worldwide anti-colonia wave opened 
up m i960 with the U.N. Declaration for the Inde- 
pendence cf Colonial Countries and Peoples, or 
Resolution 1514. By this important resolution, the 
UN broadened the scope of its action on colonial- 
ism to include "all territories which have not yet 
attained independence," a clear reference to Puerto 
Rico Furthermore, the resolution established 
independence as a prerequisite for self-determina- 


The U.S. State Department and other forces in 
the government were anxious to pass the Compact be- 
fore the August meeting <5£ the Decolonization Com- 
mittee, so that the U.S.Vcould tell the U.N. that 
the issue is being solved 6y a joint commission and 
that U.N. discussion would be interfering in U.S.- 
Puerto Rico internal affairs. But people supporting 
Puerto Rican independence raised such a furor during 
discussions of the bill that the possibility of its 
being railroaded through was prevented. 

The other bill of importance for Puerto Rico’s 
future this year is one that would dede independence 
to the island. In his presentation of the bill July 
1, Congressman Ronald Deliums (D.-Ca.) told Congress: 
"I introduce this resolution because I think there 
is nothing more fitting we can do to celebrate the 
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Kcenrennial of the Declaration of Independence 
tin>n to give freedom back to our colony/' 

^hilc the bill has little likelihood of pass- 
in near future, it is important in that it 

, ' l>l0w ' ; • Resolution 1514, saying that self- 

'C t ermi na t i on cannot occur without, first, inde- 

ah'nc e 

it is accompanied, in 1976, by a strong 
■r growing solidarity movement in the U S. Three 
' niter its introduction in Congress, the 
'■Dams bill wa: read to an enthusiastic crowd of 
’ ' 0lIt -*>0,000 people gathered in Philadelphia for 
" ,iu * v 4 demonstration in which a "Bicentennial 
without colonies" was a central demand 

Puerto Iucan independence activists believe 
that, rt this point, letters to the U N Decoloni- 
sation Committee, * ■ >. , M ri rc _ C i 

determination, could have a de- 
cisive ei feet on the outcome there They are 
! ■ ’ n” people to write letters to nine U.N mis- 
sicns which are likely to be responsive. Delega- 
tions to these missions are being organized and a 
demonstration will be held on Thursday August 26 
1 rom 3 to 7 p m outside the U.N buildings in 
New York City 


' r ad:]ua ; -es of the nine U.N, missions, 
information on other actions around Puerto Rican 
independence, or a more detailed history of the 
Puerto Rican debate in the U.N contained m the 
Jn’ie, duly and August issues of "Puerto Rico Libre," 
contact the Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee, 

P.O. Box 319, Cooper Station, New York, N.v 
(21 2) 673-0540 or 673-5257 

- - 30-- 
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AD COUNCIL PUSHES CAPITALISM 

NLIV YORK (C’ ’ / L. M S) - -The Department of Commerce 
has diverted public funds from minority business 
and employment aid to support the Advertising Coun- 
cil's latest campaign-- selling capitalism to the 
American people. 


It’s expected that 3 million copies of the 
Ad Council’s bicentennial-adorned booklet will 
eventually be distributed* It is illustrated with 
Peanuts cartoon by Charles Schulz who, according to 
a council spokesperson, feels that "capitalism’s 
horn needs to be tooted every once and a while " 

i he text toots ideas such as: profits are es- 
sential -since they create new jobs; business needs 
more tax breaks; workers must produce more. 

Responsibility for unemployment is laid on con- 
sumers: "When we buy less than our economy is pro- 

ducing, eventually production goes down and unem- 
ployment increases. When our purchases increase, 
this deman results in business expansion and higher 
employment." 

The Advertising Council's other accomplishments 
are President Ford's "Whip inflation Now" campaign, 
and "People Start Pollution, People can Stop it." 
this was coordinated by a vice president of Ameri- 
can Can Company,* , which opposes legislation ban- 
ning non-returnable cans and bottles. 

The Council's most famous campaign--Smokey 
the Bear's "Only xou Can Prevent Forest Fires"-- 
had as one of its coordinators an executive of 
Gulf States Paper Corporation. 

in response to the Ad Council's pro-capitalism 
campaign, both the People's Bicentennial Commission 
and the Public Media Center, an alternative adver- 
tising agency, are planning counter campaigns more 
critical of big business and raising alternatives 
to the present economic system. They may file suit 
under the fairness doctrine to require networks to 
offer equal time. 

m the meantime the media Access Project, a 
Washington public interest law firm, is filing an 
FCC petition to break up the Ad Council's monopoly 
by limiting to 1/3 the proportion of public service 
announcements sponsored by a single organization, 
requiring 25 per cent of such advertising to be 
locally originated and having broadcasters make 
production facilities available to local groups. 
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$69,000 from the Office of Minority Business 
Enterprise and $150,000 from the Economic Develop- 
ment Ac ministration has financed preliminary work 
on the Ad Council’s three-year multimil lion dollar 
public relations job. 

Funded and directed by the country’s most 
powerful corporations, media conglomerates and ad 
agencies, the Ad Council calls itself "free enter- 
prise* s effective communications machine/' The 
single largest advertiser in the country, it con- 
trols mere than 80 per cent of network TV public 
service advertising, for which it receives free 
media time and ad production services. 

The new sell-capitalism campaign was decided 
on by the Council after researching public attitudes 
and knowledge about capitalism, and finding what 
they sty is a "basic ignorance of the system." 

The campaign has started with TV and print ads 
to distribute free copies of a new booklet--"The 
American Economic System. . and your part in it." 

One FV spot shows people- in- the-street interviews 
where various Americans are struck speechless when 
asked ' Who makes our American Economic system work?" 


/V ** VwV -/V irkie -/VVcWwV Sc* * * icic -j'cVc ** ** * * * **** ***** * /V* ickkick-kickick 


IRS KNOWS XTS ENEMIES 


NEWPORT (Weekly People/LNS )-- One of the 
stranger revelations by the Senate Select Committee 
on intelligence about IRS spying was a memo from the 
HRS intelligence division to the St. Louis District 
Director dated December 6, 1972. it included a 
list of "members involved in the tax protest move- 
ment • 


"it is believed that some are capable of vio- 
lence against iRS personnel," explained tne memo. 

On the list was New Mexico Senator Joseph Montoya, 
chairman of the IRS Appropriations Subcommittee. 
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"My reason for leaving (General Electric) is 
a deep conviction that nuclear reactors and nuclear 
weapons n^w present a serious danger frr the future 
of all life o n this planet. " 

— Gregory Min-r, f-rmer manager -f advanced 
c-ntr-1, Nuclear Energy Division, General Electric 
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NAT ED AUSTRALIAN WOMEN PROSECUTED 


' v vOi f Our Backs, 'INS) — Australian fem- 

' s organizing in response to the criminal 

'■' •' l t'wo women who have been charged with 
'C Complaint" alter renoi ting rapes. The charge 
' 1 " * section of the ’* Vagrancy, Gaming and 

’v-os Act" which is rarely used and has never be- 
' ‘C been used in a rape case 

rene, a twenty eiwht year old self-supporting 
r1, , '-'os raped several months ago. She decided 

'as barges against the man, and carried out 
nircd procedure, including medical examina- 
• statements to the police. 

But three days later, she was visited by two 
•‘■ral detectives who handed her a summons charging 
.u: r with making a false complaint > After having 
s,w Ren to the rapist and his witnesses for the pros- 
ecuti on, the police had concluded that Irene had 
• ion !h en raped, and was wasting their time. Conse- 
quently, although Irene was the victim of this crime, 
in is she who is being charged, 

Margaret was raped by nine men in May last 
‘•■'ear, Ac 2:00 a.m. she was left in the bush where 
site was raped- — d i st raught and with hardly any 
■ties. She managed to get to a house where the 
o-ec pants called the police. 

After an examination by the government medical 
at i er s she was interrogated for eight hours bv 
the police. During ail this time, she was g ' cn 
nirar.ng to eat or drink beyond a glass of water, 
and was treated with contempt by police officers, 
obe reports. finally, in order to get home for a 
shower and something to eat, and to get away from 
die police, Margaret, under such pressure, agreed 
la withdraw the charges. She lias subsequently 
been charged with making a false complaint. 

"Margaret has been acquitted, but only because 
i : ‘ > .'omen's movement took it up nationally," said 
Rosalind Innes of Australian Women Against Rape. 

" Irene, however, was convicted, given a year's pro- 
bi[ ion and ordered to pay court costs. She has 
appealed against that conviction and we are attempt- 
ing to mobilize a lot of women in her defense. 

"Not only is it outrageous as an individual 
instance of the way rape laws operate, but it is 
setring a vary dangerous precedent to stop women 
o'tn mure i rom reporting rape. Her appeal is 
;r-m: : ng up and we are asking for the support of 
rho women's movement internationally." 

* * * 

Letters and telegrams protesting the use of 
false complaint in rape cases can be sent to: Dis- 
trict Court Judges, District Court Building, North 
Cuay, Brisbane 4000 Australia; Minister for Justice 
c * r; Justice Department, Old Treasury Building, 

Oi.uon St., Brisbane, Australia; and Minister for 
'■(.'] ; <e, < / u Minister's Office, 161 Ann St., Bris- 
bane 4000, Australia. 


DAVID FINE SENTENCED TO SEVEN YEARS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — David Fine was sentenced to 
seven years in federal prison in early August in 
connection with the 1970 bombing of the Army 
Mathematics Research Center at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

U.S. District Court Judge Myron Gordon in 
Milwaukee sentenced Fine to seven years on federal 
charges — interstate flight to avoid prosecution 
and conspiracy to bomb — and an additional seven 
years on state charges — second degree murder and 
the use of a dangerous weapon. Both sentences, 
however, will run concurrently: that is, no extra 

prison time on the state charges. 

Fine had pleaded guilty last June 8 to the 
charges. At that time, it was said he could have 
gotten a twenty-year sentence on the state charges 
alone. 


"I think Fine got a relatively good deal," 
said one writer for the University of Wisconsin's 
Daily Cardinal. The reporter noted that Karleton 
Armstrong, convicted earlier in connection with 
the 1970 bombing, is currently serving a 23-year 
sentence at Waupun State Prison. Two others charged 
in the same action — Armstrong's brother Dwight 
Armstrong, and Leo Burt — remain underground. 

The Army Mathematics Research Center in Madison 
was the focus of massive anti-war protests in the 
late 1960 's because of its extensive war-related 
research. The 1970 explosion occurred at 3:42 
a.m. on a weekend during semester break: Physics 

researcher Robert Fassnacht was accidentally killed 
in the explosion, despite a prior warning by tele- 
phone which was unheeded by police 

Fine is at the federal prison in Ashland, Ky. 
With no minimum prison time set, some supporters 
say there is a possibility for parole in two or 
three years. 
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Thanks to the Daily Cardinal for this information. 
******************** ****** *************************** 


CONTINUATION OF UFW STORY FROM PACE 1: 


slanted against unionization of farm workers. That 
measure was soundly defeated by a grassroots UFW 
campaign even as Richard Nixon swept the Calif- 
ornia vote in the presidential election. 


Now the brittle lines are drawn again through the 
initiative process. This time, however, it is 
the UFW on the offensive, and the growers on the 
defensive. 

- 30 - 
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UUJN j. IN U A i 1 ON 


bJ'Jb o-La ..TCRJ FRO: 


Bingham has since disappeared, but when interviewed 
in Canada three years ago, he said that the official 
state version of the events was "a smokescreen to 
cover up the assassination of George Jackson " 


- 30 - 

(1 banks to the Rape Crisis Center in Brisbane, 
Australia for this inf ormat ion, ) 

* it it it * * ?>* V it it * ;V * ************************************* 

POLKS --PLEASE TRY TO PAY YOUR BILLS IF YOU HAVEN'T 
AL)<EAD v . THANE'' . AND HAVE A NICE VACATION. 

6 


Drumgo and Talamantez are soon to be eligible 
for parole. Tate, also acquitted of all charges, has 
been free on bond. 

Sentencing for Pinell, Spain and Johnson will 
take place on September 30 with Broderick presiding. 
Lawyers for the three plan to appeal the convictions 

-_HQ - 
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English/ OFF OUR BACKS/ LNS 


TO? LEFT CREDIT. 


MAINE ISSUE/LNS 






SEE THE STORY ON PAGE SIX. 


MIDDLE LEFT: South Africa* 

CREDIT: Psg Averill /LNS 

COULD GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE TWO. 


BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: Peg Aveiill./LNS 

SEE PACE FIVE FOR THE STORY,, 


BOTTOM LEFT: COULD GO WITH THE 

STORY ON PUERTO RICO ON PAGE FOUR. 

CREDIT: HORIZONT (GDR) /NEW PERSPECTIVES/ LNS 
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..SO, ITH0U6HT 7WE /NfEEVlEW WE Nr 
GREAT, until this Jcjcee leans ACE^S 
THE DESK AND SAV^’THE UoB^yoUfcS. UN- 
LESS WE SET AN APPLICANT WITH BETTER 









* ■+ 


A FEATURE PAGE OF GRAPHICS ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT 


* * 


I OP RIGHT. DAILY WORLD/ LNS 


TOP LEFT CREDIT: JUST ECONOMICS/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: An overflow crowd looking for work in 

Chicago this winter. 


MIDDLE LEFT CREDIT: Peg Aver ill/ LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: LAW AND POVERTY/’LNS BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT: Peg Averili/LNS 


August 14. 1976 the end 

We'll be publishing again in two 
weeks. Have a good August! 
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